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Introduction for the Teacher 



The rationale underlying the study of language reflected in these materials may be 
quite simply stated. It is that the study of language is an overarching aspect of total human 
behavior must be viewed as energizing the total function of the language arts curriculum in 
its assumed responsibility to improve the skill and precision with which the tools of language 
are employed. It is the belief expressed here that this objective can most readily be achieved 
in a curriculum which stresses the study of language by its users. To the extent that such a 
study encourages the individual's serious contemplation of his own language and the language 
of others, we may encourage a more truly universal educational purpose. By viewing language 
as a characteristic act of human behavior, susceptible to a variety of kinds of examination, 
we may encourage greater appreciation .and sensitivity toward language, the use of which is 
the instrument of man's greatest accomplishments and the source of his greatest failings. 

Accordingly, the materials included reflect several general considerations or strategies 
for exploring the question of meaning. The introduction of certain basic concepts from the 
area of "general Semantics" is intended at once to increase sophistication in the individual's 
use of his own language, while increasing appreciation for the range and variety of symbolic 
behavior in general . The view of language as behavior encourages measuring communication 
in terms of its purpose. It implies the recognition of purpose in the adaption to the subtle 
interrelations of situation, user, audience and subject matter. Thus such materials as are here 
included are not to be regarded as final or complete. They are complete only in their commit- 
ment to the urgency of developing language instruction that will assist young people in 
achieving sensible and accurate notions of and about language as they confront it. In the words 
of Kenneth Burke, the materials are intended to contribute to the development of \that "stage 
in the confronting of a problem. . .where one steps aside as thoroughly as possible and attempts 
in the spirit of absolute linguistic skepticism, to meditate upon the tangle of symbolism in 
which all men are by their very nature caught." 

One of the frequent questions students ask a teacher is, "What do you mean? " One 
of the purposes of this unit is to approach meaning from a different point of view, asking 
"How do you mean? " The answers to the questions of how language means are extremely 
complex, and it is certainly not the purpose of this unit to make linguistic philosophers out of 
tenth grade students. It is the purpose, however, to give the students added insight into the 
processes of meaning, to acquaint them with terms that are applicable in the analysis of 
meaning in practical and artistic language, and to familiarize them with methods of applying 
their understanding of meaning processes in their own writing and speaking. As the unit is 
constructed, the rationale for examining linguistic meaning from several points of view is 
two-fold. The use of several dimensions will point out the complexities of meaning, and it 
is quite likely that students will find these overwhelming. On the other hand, the terms do 
provide operational bases from which students can attempt to study of the complexities of 
meaning; studying meaning from highly general terms is hampered by a lack of concrete start- 
ing points that the various dimensions provide. It is intended that students will learn to study 
meaning from limited perspectives before trying to put them together in any comprehensive 
study . 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER 
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Procedures, Sample Questions for Discussion, Sample Introductions, and Sample Summaries 
are supplied for your guidance. It is assumed that you will adapt these to your own classes 
and students. Special attention should be paid to the places in the unit where the word, 
"ATTENTION" is used. This serves to call to your attention the specific kinds of important 
generalizations which might be drawn at that point. 



This unit is designed for an inductive classroom technique, and the problems of developing 
materials for inductive teaching are numerous and obvious. The lecture sections and trans- 
itional sections are artificial, and this would be obvious to students if these sections were 
read by the teacher exactly as they appear in the unit. The writers of the unit quite 
naturally render these passages in written style and frequently make them too formal for 
classroom reading. They are meant only as suggestions. The same statement must be made 
about the discussion questionssand the sample student responses. The teacher should freely 
change these suggested remarks and questions to suit himself. Students may seldom respond 
to questions in exactly the same way suggested in the unit. The teacher will frequently 
find it necessary to ask additional questions and make additional comments to elicit similar 
answers to those included here. 
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MATERIALS NEEDED 

| 



"A Feeling about Life, " Saturday Review, July 29, 1961 . 

Bradbury Ray. "The Kilimanjaro Machine, 11 Life magazine , 58:68-72; 

January 22, 1965. 

Frye, Northrop. Th e Educated Imagination (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1964) 

Hayakawa, S.l ., "How Words Change Our Lives, " Saturday Evening Post, 
December 27, 1958. 

. "Is She Skinny, Thin, or Svelte?" Literary Cavalcade, March, 1949. 

Laird, Charlton. "The End and Means of Meaning, " in The Miracle of Language 
(Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett Publications, 1953). 

Longer, Susa nne. Philosophy in a New Key. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948). (Also available in paperback — Mentor Books, MP 475) 

Packard, Vance. "The Automobile as a Status Symbol," in The Status Seekers 
(New York: Pocket Books, 1959). 

"The Hero of the Code," Time, July 14, 1961 . 



Time magazine, December 13, 1954. 

Wendt, Paul . "The Language of Pictures" in The Use and Misuse of Language, ed. 

S. I. Hayakawa (Greenwich, Conn: Fawcett Publ ications, 1962) pp. 175-183. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



I. Introduction: The Symbol -referent relationship 



A. Reading selection: "The Kilimanjaro Machine" by Ray Bradbury 



B. Discussion of allusion and the process of reference in this short story 



II . The process of symbolization 



A. Extra-linguistic symbol process 



1 . Visual art forms 



2. Object symbols 



3. Gestures as symbols 



B. Linguistic symbol processes 

1 . Signs and symbols, referents, and interpretants 



2. Speech sounds as symbols: The primacy of spoken language 



3. Perspectives of meaning: Semantics 



C. Communication and meaning 



1 . Referential and expressive meaning 



2. A communication model and the relevance of the model to the process of 
meaning in language 



. Unit activities 



IV. Final examination 



V. Teacher references 
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Sample Introduction 

NOTE: While this introduction, 
like others in the unit can be 
read to the class, it will prob- 
ably be more comfortable to para- 
phrase this lecture, emphasizing 
major ideas. 



One question that we frequently ask and hear is, "What 
do you mean?" On the surface, this seems to be a rather 
simple question, and, in informal situation, people provide 
answers with little or no serious thought. In most cases, 
people will probably restate what they have just said, revise 
the statement in some way or amplify their original state- 
ment by adding more information. The immediate problem, 
of course, is that the word "mean" has several possible 
definitions. We assume that words "mean" something, but 
we also use the word "mean" to refer to a person's intentions, 
purposes, or motives. These are only two "meanings of 
meaning" that we use so casually, but even these two are 
enough to cause considerable confusion. I hope some of 
you have already noticed that I've worked myself into a 
corner; the phrase "meaning of meaning" keeps going in a 
circle. During the next few weeks, we will be studying 
the processes of meaning in language. While I hope you can 
increase your understanding of these processes on a somewhat 
practical level, I doubt that we will be able to solve the 
philosophical questions about the "meaning of meaning. " 
This, however, is not our job; we are going to be more 
concerned with finding some of the apparen t ways in which 
language means and finding some of the perspectives from 
which we can study something as elusive as meaning. In 
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Sample Introduction 
Continued 



Procedure: Have students read 
Ray Bradbury's "The Kilimanjaro 
Machine; in Life magazine, 
58:68-72. Jan. 22, 1965. 



other words we will be looking for a general process 
through which language means, and we will be looking 
for more specific ranges or perspectives within this process. 
Confused? You probably haven't thought about this matter 

■s 

in much detail before. In a way, I suppose we could say 
that people are overlooking one of the most important 
subjects possible when they don't think about the process 
of meaning; after all, it is one of the most central processes 

] 

in human behavior. Taking another view, however, it 

j 

isnft surprising that we don't think about this in depth. For 
one thing, meaning is so closely tied to so many aspects of 
life that we can't often fake time for serious reflection about 

j 

meaning. For another thing, the processes of meaning are 
so closely and basically interwoven into our personal 
thoughts, emotions, and actions that it is difficult to talk 
objectively about them. 

Recognizing these difficulties, we are going to try this 

\ 

j 

in this unit. We're going to start by taking a rather general 
look at meaning — the "meanings" of a short story. 

j 

Directions: I want you to start reading this short story I'm J 

passing out now. It's quite short, so we'll take class time 
to read it. If you recognize anything about the "old man" 
in this story, I'd like you to refrain from blurting it out 

I 

until we discuss the story. Sit, and smile knowingly, med- 

j 

itating upon the implications of your insight. 
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NOTE: It is assumed that at least some high school sophomores will not recognize the rather 
obvious reference to Hemingway and the allusions to his works* When class discussion begins, 
it will be quite apparent that those students who recognize these will more thoroughly under- 
stand the story. Their responses to the short story can be profitably used to demonstrate the 
additional meaning resulting from familiarity with the referent in the story. If no students 
recognize this, it is recommended that you proceed as the unit is written. 



Sample Discussion Questions 

NOTE: The teacher will 
probably wish to discuss these 
in much greater detail. 



1 . I want to begin discussion by looking at the story 
itself, not considering any other information that we 

- have gained from other sources. Before we talk about 
specific actions or characters, I'd like to know what 
your general reactions are; how do you feel about the 
Bradbury story? 

(Student reactions might vary considerably, 
so allow some time for the expression of 
these responses. It might be quite helpful 
to write down a few of these reactions for 
later discussion.) 

2. What's the physical scene of this story? 

(Ketchum, Idaho. The impression is 
given that this is a rather old "Western" 
town near Sun Valley.) 

3. What characters do we see in this story? 

(The narrator, an old hunter in a saloon, 
and an old man on the road.) 



4. All right, we have some very general information 
about the scene and the acftirs; let's look more 
specifically at the scenes in which these actors are 
introduced. 

(The narrator is shown driving his Time 

Machine -safari truck, arriving in the town. 

The old hunter is introduced in a saloon. 

The old man is shown walking down the road.) 

5. Looking at the first part of this story, what is the 

| function of the discussion between the narrator and 

the hunter? 



(This provides background information that 
shows something of the narrator's purpose 
and the methods he intends to use to achieve 
that purpose.) (Specifically, we find out that 
the narrator feels that a particular man has 
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Sample Discussion Questions 
Continued 



NOTE: If some students have 
recognized the reference to 
Hemingway at this point, the 
teacher should stress the under- 
lined phrase. 



has died the "Wrong death, " and that he is 
looking for this man so he can take him, 
through his Time Machine, back to a "better 
death . ") 

6. What indications are given about the narrator's 
feelings about his purpose and the "old man"? 

(It is immediately apparent that he is 
emotionally involved in this matter. His 
reactions to the grave, to the information 
given by the hunter, to the references to 
"his books, " and to the old man himself 
suggest something close to reverence. This 
is particularly evident in the passage in which 
the narrator is thinking about the "fuel" or 
"gas" that has been put in the truck.) 

7. There are several indications in this story that the 
narrator feels a strong sense of commitment to carry 
out his plans; can you find any of these? 

(The dmount of preparation he has gone 
through. His willingness to "go through" with 
it without regard for the risks; he isn't certain 
that it will work, but he's willing to try.) 

8. Our discussion of the narrator shows! him as having an 
extremely deep and personal commitment; does this 
rather emotional tone carry over in the narrator's 
actions when he meets the old man on the road? 

(No, his conversation with the old man is 
brief and understated . The reader gets the 
impression that the narrator wants to strongly 
persuade the old man to go with him, but he 
doesn't try to do it this way when he actually 
confronts the old man.) 

9. All right, there is clearly something about this old man 
that causes the narrator to offer his invitation the way 
he does. Let's shift emphasis now, and we'll try to 
put together a picture of the old man from the informa - 
tion included in this story only . What are the physical 
characteristics described in the story? 

(Wearing a heavy sweater. Wearing iteel- 
rimmed glasses. Very old and very tired.) 
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Sample Discussion Questions 
Continued 
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NOTE: Students may not find 
this relationship easy to under- 
stand. If the teacher wishes to 
discuss this in more depth, the 
term PHATIC COMMUNION 
might be introduced. 
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10. What does Bradbury manage to tell us about his past? 

(We know he was a writer; the narrator 
and the hunter make several references to 
his books. We can also see that the old man 
gives special significance to the date, 
January 24, 1954, and he eventually decides 
that he'd like to go back to that date if 
the results could be different. It's fairly 
obvious that he was in an airplane crash 
but survived it.) 

1 1 . What are the implications of the hunter's comment 
about his reading of this particular writer's books? 

(The hunter mentions two things: that he 
never read books, but that he had read and 
enjoyed this writer's books, and that some of 
the "cowpokes" had read the Spanish stories 
about bull -fighting with great interest. In 
both cases the readers are men who don't read 
books as a rule, but there is some quality 
about this writer's books that appeals to 
them.) 



12. What word does the hunter use when he talks about 
his experience with this writer's books? 

('touched" instead of "read") 

13$ Where else do you see the word "touch" in this 
story? 

(The hunter surprised the narrator by 
"touching" the truck, "as if feeling for the 
life, and approving what he sensed bendth 
his hand. " The narrator also uses the word 
when he is thinking about the "fuel" used in 
his truck. The old man is also shown 
"touching" the doorsill of the truck.) 



14. Do you see any relationships between the use of words 
like "touching, " "sensing, " and "testing" and the 
kind of communication that frequently goes on in 
this story? 

(In several places in the story there is 
an unspoken communication between the 
men. They seem to "sense" each other's 
thought^ even though the thoughts are not 
expressed.) 
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Sample Transition 



Procedure: Read or distribute 
copies of Northrop Frye's dis- 
cussion of allusion from The Educa - 
ted Imagination (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1964), 
pp. 67-70. Beginning with "A 
more common way" and ending 
with "learn the multiplication 
table." 



NOTE: The teacher may wish to 
discuss the Frye article in greater 
depth . 



By now some of you might have some ideas about the 
identity of the old man in this story. I think that it is 
safe to say, however, that even though we have spent 
some time discussing this story, its meaning is still some- 
what obscure to many of you. The ending, certainly, 
still holds back from the reader the key to this story's 
meaning — that is, if the reader hasn't recognized the 
old man by the end of the story. There wasn't very much 
physical description of this man in the story; there was 
much information given, though, by the allusions to his 
books. Since you haven't perhaps used the word "allusion" 
before, I'm going to give you a short passage from a book 
that might help explain this to you. 

In thi&excerpt from Northrop Frye's book, the term 
allusion is used in a rather specialized way. If you look 
this term up in a dictionary, you'll probably find it defined 
as "indirect 'reference . " This, essentially, is the wc^Frye 
uses it, but in a more specific sense, allusion, as we see the 
term used here, is related specifically to literature. In 
this sense, an allusion is a reference in one piece of lit- 
erature to something in another piece of literature. As 
we relate this process to "The Kilimanjaro Machine, " it 
might be helpful to concentrate on the comment, "the only 
inspiration worth having is an inspiration that clarifies the 
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Sample Discussion Questions , 

NOTE: The teacher may find it 
necessary to provide some of these 
allusions if students are unable to 
find al I that are I isted here . 



the form of what's being written. " There are a number 
of rather obvious allusions to the "old man's" books in 
Bradbury's story; if these allusions have the function of 
clarifying something in this story, perhaps they are 
’toorth having." 

1 . Let's go over this short story and identify the literary 
allusions. 

(the Michigan stories 

Spanish stories 

the bullfight stuff , 

the rhythm of his way of saying 

the Ressurection and the Life 

Lazarus, come forth 

reading up the mountains in the snow 

out in a boat somewhere along the Florida Coast 

rain in Paris 

sun in Madrid 

snow in the high Alps 

smoke off the guns in the Tyrol 

shine of light off the Gulf stream 

explosion of bombs or explosions of leapt fish 

That's my albatross 

Kilimanjaro 

frozen carcass of a leopard 

2. I think we should probably clarify one thing immedi- 
ately. It would be most unreasonable to expect high 
school sophomores to have read all the literature that 
is alluded to in the Bradbury story. As a matter of 
fact, I think it's quite doubtful that most English 
teachers have read all of these. Looking just at these 
allusions, though, I think you can begin to make 
certain inferences about the writer in question. Are 
all these related to the same author? 

(No, "the Resurrection and the Life" and 
"Lazarus, come forth" are allusions to the 
Bible. "That's my albatross" is an allusion 
to "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,") 

3. All right, looking at the rest of these allusions, 
what kind of conclusion can you make about the 
writer, judging from the subject matter that is 
impl ied? 
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Sample Discussion Questions 
Continued 



{The writer quite obviously wrote about a 
wide variety of subjects, including bull- 
fighting, war, fishing, and hunting. If his 
personal experience formed the basis for his 
writing, one could probably conclude that 
he was adventurous, masculine, and 
interested in widely varying subjects. There 
is also an indication that he had a distinctive 
"way of saying" that was both popular and 
"infectious, ") 



NOTE: If students do not yet 
recognize Hemingway, the 
teacher should introduce the name 
at this point. 



4. 



NOTE: Students will not be able 
to recognize all of these titles. 

The teacher can provide those which 
were not recognized. Some class 
time might be allowed for brief dis- 
cussions of the contents of those books 
that students have read. In these dis- 
cussions any information that will 
meaningfully relate to the Bradbury 
story should be emphasized. 



NOTE: If the teacher has any 
photographs of Hemingway these 
would be helpful . See Life 
magazine, J’jly 14, 1961 and 
September 1, 1952. 



6 . 



7. 



All right, now coupling this background of the writer 
with other references and indications in the story, do 
you recognize this writer? 

(Ernest Hemingway.) 

This name is the key to the understanding of this 
story, but the name alone is certainly not enough. 

If you have read any of Hemingway's works before, 
you can now begin to see some of the meaning in this 
story. At least some of you, however, have not 
either read or heard of Hemingway, and to you this 
short story is still obscure. Before we really begin 
understanding this, we are going to have to discover 
as much as possible about Hemingway and the 
references to him in this story. Do you recognize 
any of Hemingway's books or short stories in these 
allusjons? 

(Those most likely to be recognized would 
probabl y be For Whom the Bells Tolls, The 
Sun Also Rises, The Old Man and the Sea , 

A Farewell to Arms, and Death in the" 
Afternoon, "The Snows of Kilimanjaro" and 
"The Killers." 

Does Hemingway fit the limited description found in 
Bradbury's story? 

(Yes, he wore steel -rimmed glasses and was 
often pictured in a heavy sweater.) 

Now that we have identified the writer as Hemingway 
and found the titles of some novels and short stories 
that are alluded to, there are some other references 
in this story that relate to Hemingway's life; do you 
recognize any of these? 
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Sample Discussion 



Procedure: Pass out copies of the 
Hemingway arti cle in Time 
magazines on December 13, 1954. 
Have students read the section 
beginning with "When his plane 
crashed" and ending with "but 
I assure you it is only temporary." 



$ 
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(The:several references to African safaris 
and the fishing trips off Florida. Heming- 
way was well-known for his hunting and 
fishing.) 

8. Does the date, January 24, 1954, mean anything 
to you? 

(Probably not.) 

It would be understandable that you don't recognize 
this date, so I'll tell you about it. On that date, Heming- 
way was in an airplane crash on Mt. Kilimanjaro in 
Africa. For a day, at least, he was thought to be dead. 

In the Bradbury story, you can see several; comments about 
this crash, but they don't seem particularly meaningful 
until we know about the real crash on that date, which 
the fcld man" calls a "good day." 

Because you were a little young to be reading news- 
papers in 1954, I'm, passing out an excerpt from Time that 
mentions the accident. For those who don't know much 
about Hemingway, this article will give you some insight 
into Hemingway's personality. 

1 . What is your reaction to Hemingway after reading 
this article, granting, of course, that this article 
is a bit sentimental and "popularized"? 

(If all that is in this article is true, the 
impression must be that Hemingway was a 
rather exciting personality. Regardless of 
how we view Hemingway, we are almost 
forced to admit that he was not the kind of 
writer to withdraw into an "ivory tower. ") 

I said that this article was perhaps a bit "Sentimental." 

The fact that this widely circulated magazine chooses 
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to write about him in this way, we might add, reflects 
the popular view of Hemingway at that time. While "swash 
buckling," "bronze god," and "bullfight-loving Lord 



| Sample Discussion Questions 



Byron" might be rather strongly worded, this does, in fact, 

parallel the view of Hemingway that was popular in 1954. 

2. Do you see any indications of this kind of feeling 
in "The Kilimanjaro Machine?" 



NOTE: If students have any previous 
knowledge of Hemingway, class dis- 
cussion should be directed toward 
drawing as complete a picture of 
Hemingway as possible. 



Procedure: Pass out copies of "The 
Herb of the Code," Time , July 14 
1961, and "A Feeling about Life," 
Saturday Review, July 29, 1961 . 



(Yes, throughout the short story, the 
narrator and hunter both seem to be awed 
by the writer.) 

I realize that the best way for you to become better 
acquainted with Hemingway is to read some of his books, 
but I also realize that this is not possible at this time. 

There are, however, a few major ideas that are recurrent in 
Hemingway's writing that we can talk about. These center 



around the character in Hemingway's novels and short 



stories known as the "code hero." Hemingway's conception 
of the hero is somewhat described in the readings you have 



Sample Discussion Questions 



nowl 

1 . If you had to summarize the Hemingway notion of 
heroism briefly, what would be the key words you 
would use? 

(Courage, style, grace under pressure, and 
the code.) 

2. What does this phase "grace under pressure" mean? 

(The hero is placed in situations where the 
pressure is severe— the article in Time says 
that this usually means a threat of death. 
The hero is judged by the way he handles 
himself under this pressure; the "code" 
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Sample Summary 



Sample Discussion Questions 



requires that he act with the "certain style 
for the sake of style. ") 

3. There are several of these "situations" mentioned in 
the reading you have done: bullfighting, war, fishing 
and hunting. Do these things just happen to the 
heroes, or do they go out deliberately looking for 
them? 

(They deliberately place themselves into the 
situations.) 

By now, we have moved some distance away from the 
Bradbury short stbry. We have been gradually putting 
together a picture of Hemingway, so that we might under- 
stand more about the Bradbury story. I think it's safe to 
say at this point, that the typical view of Ernest Hemingway 
shows him as masculine, adventurous, and extremely con- 
cerned about the "style" of man's conduct when he is under 
pressure. For the most part, reading his novels will amplify 
and illustrate these qualities. Remembering Hemingway's 
conceptions of courage and style, examine the section of 
the July 14 Time article beginning with "'All stories' and 
ending with !, part of his cheeks. " 

While you are reading, try to relate this information 
to our other comments about Hemingway and about the 
Bradbury story. 

1 . What is your reaction to Hemingway's death? 

(Allow general discussion about this. Students 
might disagree about the "style" of Hemingway's 
death, and they should be allowed to discuss 
their views at this point.) 
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ATTENTION 

Additional discussion might be 
necessary to elicit this reaction 
from students. 




■ 



Continued Discussion Questions 



NOIf : Students might be asked 
to provide more examples from the 
text of the story. Further dis- 
cussion of the story / especially 
specific comments of the char- 
acters, might be profitable at 
this point. 
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2. How does the method Hemingway used relate to 
other comments we have made about his life and 
his writing? 

(The suicide seem incongruous with the 
other things we have found out about 
Hemingway.) 



3. Why does this seem to be "incongruous"? 

(All the statements about courage, style, 
grace, the adventurous personality, and 
the confrontations with danger and death 
suggest that Hemingway was just not the 
type to commit suicide, especially using 
this method; this hardly seems like "grace" 
or "style.") 



i 

Let me add a little more information here. It is well 



known that Hemingway had been having some serious 
health problems just before his death. I'd also like to 
point out the use of some terms that are frequently used in 
connection with Hemingway and his novels' heroes. In the 
reading you have done, there are frequent uses of terms 



like "ritual" and "ceremonial" to describe the actions. 



4. Now, does this lead you to change your opinions 
about Hemingway's method of dying? 

(It is quite likely that student disagreement 
will still be shown. Students who feel that 
the suicide was incongruous might use the 
health problem as an example of pressure, 
suggesting that suicide does not show "grace." 
Other students might defend the suicide as 
having "ritualistic" style and as being better 
than slow degeneration through sickness. 

5. Apparently you are not going to agree completely 
about the implications of Hemingway's dealth, and 
this, certainly, is reasonable. After all, we are not 
here to pass final verdicts about this. We can, how- 
ever, place Bradbury's opinion; what indications do 
you find in the short story that suggest his opinion? 

(Throughout the story, there are references to 
the "right death" and the "wrong death." It 
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Sample Summary and 
Transition 



Sample Discussion Questions! 



ATTENTION 

If students cannot reach this con- 
clusion, the teacher can either 
ask more leading questions or simply 
provide the answer, but this should be 
the last alternative. 



Sample Introduction 



en 



is obvious that the narrator feels very strongly 
about his mission and about the reasons for 
his mission. The reaction of the old man to 
the suggestion of "going back" reflects the 
entire Hemingway legend; we again see him 
abiding by his code. We sense that the old 
man regrets the "wrong death," and through 
the descriptions of the cloudy day breaking 
into full sunlight, the author takes us from 
the negative to the positive.) 

When I told you about this unit the other day, I said 

the title was "The Nature of Meaning in Language"; I'm 

sure at least some of you are, at this point, completely 

confused by the way we started the unit. From a start 

that suggested the study of specific meaning processes, 

we suddenly began talking about a short story and Ernest 

Hemingway. 

1 . Now I'd like you to try to analyze the motives of 
an English teacher (sometimes a rather formidable 
task); why did I start the unit this way? 

(We're supposed to be talking about 
meaning, and the Bradbury short story 
had very little meaning for some of us 
at first. After we learned something 
about Hemingway, the story became 
much more meaningful and much less 
confusing.) 

2. All right, now I want you to try to generalize 
about this; how does this apply to meaning in 
language? 

(Simply reading or hearing the words does 
not guarantee complete understanding. It 
is necessary to know something about the 
thing referred to by the words.) 

This entire discussion can be specifically related to 

one of the fundamentals of meaning in language. 



Throughout this unit, we will be concerned with the 
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attention 

Stress the underl ined 
conclusion. 



ATTENTION 

These generalizations might 
well be discussed at greater 
length if the studehts show in- 
terest and readiness. Specific 
illustrations of some of the 
referents which were not 
understood and resulted in 
confusion would probably help 
here. 



relationships between words and the things words 
refer to — the referents . In the case of the short story, 
all of you could understand the words well enough; 
Bradbury doesn't use many words you've never seen before, 
but even then, the full understanding of the story wasn't 
automatic by any means. There were several kinds of 
references to places, books, authors, and ideas that 
simply were not understood at first. In order to more fully 
understand the meanings of this short story, we were 
forced to look more deeply into these references, and 
as soon as we knew more about them, the story took on 
much more direction and meanirg. Perhaps we could 
summarize this concept by saying that a more complete 
Ufideirstanding of both the words and their referents is 
essential to more complete communication . In fact, 
as we found, perhaps painfully, when we began working 
with this short story, a breakdown in communication can 
occur when any one of three things happens: 

1 . The \words themselves are not understood. 

2. The referents of the words are not understood. 

3. The relations between words and referents are not 
understood. In the case of this short story, the breakdown 
occurred because the referents were not understood. Later, 
we will be looking at communication problems relating to 
the other two possibilities. 
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Getting back, though, to the fundamental WORD - 
RlEFERENT relationship, we need to discuss the processes 
of reference in greater detail . In almost any treatment 
of this topic, the terms SIGN and SYMBOL are usually 
found. I think most of you can easily see some funda- 
mental similarities in the general uses of these terms— 
both could be said to "stand for" something. Of the two 
terms, SIGN is probably the most frequently used (traffic 
signs, signs of life, bill board sign, etc.). The term 
SYMBOL unfortunately might have a somewhat negative 
connotation for some of you if you have been forced to 
labor over a particularly difficult poem "to find the 
symbols." Hopefully, I will be able to expand your 
notion of the symbol to include something more than the 
specific literary device. 

I mentioned that these terms, SIGN and SYMBOL, 
are frequently found in discussions of the nature of 
meaning. In all honesty, I should tell you that the 
philosophers, linguists, psychologists, literary critics, 
and the myriad of other people who have occasion to use 
the terms do not always agree on the meaning of the 
terms and on the kinds of distinctions between them. 

The most understandable and most persuasive that I have 
seen, however, comes from Susanne Langer's book. 
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Philosophy in a New Key, and I think her definitions 
provide an appropriate basis for our discussions of the 
nature of meaning. I'm giving you some readings from 
this book, and while you're reading through these, I'd 
like you to find and write down in your notes the 
important ideas Longer suggests. After you have finished 
this, we'll discuss the excerpts with special emphasis 
on these main points you have been able to find. 

Procedure: Pass out copies of the 
selection from Susanne Langer's 
book pp. 58-62 beginning with "There 
are, first of all, two distinct functions^ 
and ending with "'What about James?'" 

The edition referred to here is a Mentor 
paperback published in 1964. Ask 
students to hand in notes when they 
have finished. If students will be 
allowed to keep these excerpts, they 
could simply underline important 
passages. 
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Note: The teacher should examine the students' notes on this excerpt and check whether 

the following basic points have been included: 

1. Both SIGNS and SYMBOLS can have "meaning." 

2. A sign indicates the existence— past, present, or future— of a thing, event, or condition. 

3. A natural sign is a part of a greater event, or of a complex condition, and to an 
experienced observer it signifies the rest of that situation of which it is a notable 
feature . 

4. Signs and their objects stand in a one-to-one correlation. 

5. In a pair of items, whether one item is sign of object depends upon the interpretant's 
relationship to that item. 

6. We may produce arbitrary events, purposely correlated with important ones that are 
to be their meanings. 

7. These arbitrary signs, like natural signs, have a one-to-one relationship with their 
objects. 

8. The interpretation of signs is the basis of animal intelligence. 

9. Signs, especially artificial signs, are especially vulnerable to misinterpretation. 

10. The interpretation of signs is the most elementary kind of intellection. 

11. Symbols are not proxy for their objects, but are vehicles for the conception of 
objects, and it is the conceptions, not the things, that symbols directly "mean." 

12. Signs announce their objects; symbols lead us to conceive or think about their 
objects. 



ATTENTION 

Student responses in this discussion will, of course, vary widely, and the teacher might 
find it necessary to discuss these items at greater length, especially to illustrate these 
concepts for students. 
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Sample Transition from Longer 
reading. 



ATTENTION 
Stress underl ined material 



Up to th is point, we have been conveniently avoid* 
ing one of the most important aspects of meaning— people. 
In the discussion we just finished, we were talking about 
signs and symbols almost as though the signs and symbols 
in themselves possess that function we would call "meaning. 
I say "almost 11 because we have not been rejecting the 
fact that people are central to the "meaning" of signs and 
symbols, but we have, for all practical purposes, somewhat 
overlooked this aspect. Perhaps this is so obvious that we 
tend to take it for granted, but I think it is necessary to 
state openly that meaning is a function that is directly 
dependent on the interpretant (to use Langer's term) . 

Signs and symbols do not mean by themselves. In the 
case of signs, both animals and people can be the inter- 
pretants, but in the case of symbols, interpretation and 
use are human behaviors. When human beings put these 
signs and symbols to use, any full understanding of the 
meaning process must take into account the nature of the 
human factor, and it is in this that the nature of meaning 
becomes so complicated and difficult to make sweeping 
generalizations about. Now, when we talk about 
meaning, w e have at least a three-cornered consideration; 
we can show this as a triangle, but we must also avoid 
thinking about these only as a neat equilateral triangle; 
the lines aren*t always as neat as some would like them to be 
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Procedure: Draw this 
diagram on chalkboard. 



Sample Discussion Questions 



ATTENTION 

Stress the distinction here. 



Sample Introduction 



INTERPRETANT 




SIGN OR SYMBOL^ > REFERENT (object) 



We use a triangle here simply because we have three 
items that are related to each other. In this way we 
can talk about the three separate parts and show the 



interrelationships in various directions. 

1 . Do you &ee any problems in using a diagram like 
this? 

(As we've already suggested, this seems 
to make these relationships rather simple 
and direct; in actual usage, this might 
not be so clearly drawn.) 



2. You may find it difficult to view this process 
within the classroom and this lesson, but do you 
see what we are doing with this diagram? 

(In effect, we are symbol izing this 
meaning process by constructing the 
geometric figure .) 



3. According to Longer, then, what are we supposed 
to do with this diagram that is a symbolization? 

(The symbol is supposed to lead us to think 
about the process symbolized by the diagram.) 

4. Then can you say that the diagram is the relation- 
ship between sign/symbol, interpretant, and referent? 

(No. The diagram represents the process; 
it isn't the process itself.) 



We're going to be looking at these relationships in 



much more detail later in thesunit. At this point, we at 



least have the basic notion that signs and symbols represent 
something (their referents), and they represent their referents 
to someone. 
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